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(Note to editors: See packet #550 for story and 

graphics on situation in Chile before the coup.) 

RIGHT WING GENERALS OVERTHROW CHILE'S U.P. GOV'T; 

ALLENDE DEAD , RESISTANCE CONTINUES 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The following is taken from a 

longer article by Barry Rubin which first appeared 
in the Guardian. ) 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS) -- Right-wing Chilean 
military forces overthrew the Popular Unity (UP) 
government of Salvador Allende on September 11. 

The four -man junta announced that Allende had com- 
mitted suicide rather than surrender to them. 

The coup came only a few weeks after the third 
anniversary of the Allende government — the first 
elected Marxist government in Latin America — ; T 
which had three years left to its term. 

Soon after the coup began, communications and 
travel in Chile were cut off, leaV^ng the outside 
world to rely on the reports of the rebellious mil- 
itary who took control of all communications, radio 
and TV installations. However, through reports 
from the Chilean diplomatic community outside Chile 
many of whom are still loyal to the UP government, 
some details of the coup werellearned. 

The Chilean embassy in Mexico reported on 
September 12 that "several thousands people had 
been killed so far. Cuban diplomats, expelled from 
Chile by the junta on September 12, said that they 
saw the military carrying out "summary executions" 
in the streets of Santiago. 

These sources, as well as others, also challe- 
nged the junta's claim that Allende 's death was a 
Suicide. The Chilean ambassador to Mexico sfiid 
that Allende had died fighting a platoon of sol- 
diers who came to arrest him. Killed along with 
Allende were his friend and press attache, Augusto 
Olivares who also headed Chile's TV network, and 
two other aides. The Mexican ambassador also re- 
ported that an autopsy had established that Allende 
had died of wounds caused by machine-gun fire. 

However, along with the accounts of brutal 
repression by the junta came evidence that Chile's 
workers and peasants, who had formed the U.P.'s 
base of support, were fighting to defend rthe elected 
government. Whilfe the junta persisted in reporting 
that everything was’under control, and warned for- 
eign journalists not to report anything which was 
not cleared with the junta, other reports claimed 
that resistance throughout Santiago was strong. 

Two missionaries, quoted in a CBS news broadcast, 
reported that in the area where they worked in 
Santiago, the people swore that "they'd never give 
up." 

Chilean "ham radio" operators reported a large 
workers demonstration in Santiago on September 11, 
the first night of the coup. Radio Havana reported 
organized defense groups and workers' committees 
fighting in many places. 

In response to this opposition, the junta de- 
clared a state of siege, prohibiting all gatherings, 
imposing a total curfew, and threatened to "severe- 
ly crush" any resistance:. 


In addition, the junta ordered all foreigners 
to report to the police. There are nearly 10,000 
political refugees in Chile who have fled from 
repressive regimes in Latin America, especially 
Brazil, Uruguay, Bolivia and Paraguay. Many face 
death or torture if they are forced to return to 
their countries. About 2500 Americans reside in 
Chile, of whom only 100 work with the U.S. govern- 
ment^ 

The junta has also moved to crush the Chilean 
left, arresting 100 leftist leaders in Santiago and 
Valparaiso in the first two days of the coup. In- 
cluded in this group are two of Allende' s cabinet 
ministers, and leaders of the Socialist Party, Clo- 
domiro Almeyda and Orlando Letelier. There are at 
least 68 warrants out for labor and political lead- 
ers including Socialist Party leader Carlos Alta- 
mirano and Luis Figueroa, leader of the Chilean 
Labor Federation. 

The coup came after a series of right-wing 
fomented disruptions aimed at Allende' s political 
and economic programs. Most recently, a seven-week 
transport lockout by Chile's truckers and a shut- 
down by its shopkeepers had Jilt the country. 

Early on September 11, Naval and Marine units 
took over the cities of Valparaiso, Quillota, 
Quinteros (the port for Concepcion) and Talcahuano. 
Informed of this, Allende rushed from his home to 
the presidential palace, known as the Moneda,, where 
he began broadcasting to the country. He announced 
that the military had demanded his resignation. 

"I will not resign," he said. "I wish to make a 
clear my irrevocable decision to continue defending 
Chile. I indicate my intention to resist by all 
means, even at the cost of my life." 

Meanwhile army and national police units had 
surrounded both the Moneda, other government offices, 
and Allende 's home. A three-hour gun battle en- 
sued and the military used fighter -bombers to re- 
peatedly bomb the Moneda and Allende 's home. 

The junta, made* up of General 9elai re Gustavo 
Lfegh Guzman (Air Force), Admiral Jose Torbio 
Merino Castro (Navy), General Augusto Pinochet 
Ugarte (Army), and General Cesar Menudoza Frank 
(National Police) were formally installed in a 
midnight ceremony on September 12. There were re- 
ports that the generals had asked Gabriel Valdes, 
a Christian Democrat and an Allende appointee to 
Chile's U.N. delegation, to serve as head of state. 
Valdes, upon hearing the report in New York, re- 
plied, "Do you think I would be a party to assass- 
ination to become President of Chile?" 

*; k * 

A major question occur ing to many who heard 
of the coup is ; "What role did the U.S. play in it?" 
Recent revelations of ITT's offer to pay the CIA 
$1 million to prevent Allende 1 s election, plus the 
fact "that ’the U.P. government had nationalized sev- 
eral U.S. firms, make it difficult to avoid won- 
dering. 

The Nixon administration is apparently aware 
of the close scrutiny it is under, judging from 


the vigorous and sometimes testy denials of U.S. 
involvement made by State Department officials® 

However the facts speak differently. . 
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Although the first reaction of the State Depart- 
ment was to deny any knowledge of the coup, on Sept- 
ember 12, anr’Undersecretary of State revealed that 
the State Department had known of the plans for a 
coup at least 48 hours in advance* They said that 
they did not inform Allende because they were not 
sure it would come off* Apparently the State De- 
partment had known of several coup plans which did 
not come off as scheduled including the abortive 
coup last June which precipitated the truckers 
strike and a wave of right-wing terrorism. 

In addition to this admission, observers point 
to the activities of the U.S. ambassador to Chile, 
Nathaniel Davis. Davis, who was a high adviser to 
the National Security Council in 1966-68, and 
served as U.S. ambassador to Guatamala during the 
repression of leftist guerrillas there, came to 
Washington on September 6, only to return to Chile 
on September 9, two days before the coup. 

Observers have also pointed to the presence of 
U.S. ships in the waters off Valparaiso. While the 
U.S. insists that it called off the planned |oint 
Chile-U.S. naval maneuvers when it learned of the 
coup, many feel that the maneuvers were called to 
serve as a cover for the mobilization of naval for- 
ces in Valparaiso where the coup; began. As sonn 
as the coup was under way, and a disguise no longer 
needed, the U.S. ships returned to Peru where they 
had been stationed. 

The presence of U.S. naval vessels is even more 
interesting when one considers the solicitous treat- 
ment the U.S. has given the Chilean military. In 
contrast to the policy of cutting off economic cre- 
dit and reducing economic aid to $2.5 million, the 
Nixon administration has been only too happy to 
court favor with the generals, giving them more than 
$12 million in military equipment alone in 1973. 

•k * * 

The response around the world was quick and 
angry. With the exception of the U.S., Brazil and 
Uruguay, most nations issued statements of outrage 
at the overthrow of the Allende government. In 
Latin America alone, Argentina , Cuba , Mexico, and 
even Venezuela and the Dominican Republic called 
for mourning periods over Allende f s death. 

In all those nations, as well as in Europe, 
the U.S. and Canadja, demonstrations were held to 
show support and solidarity for the UP government. 

In New York City 500 people gathered to hear Angela 
Davis speak. In Milan, Italy, a bomb exploded in 
the Pan Am building. A mesSpge was left behind 
condemning Allende 1 s "assassination,” and charging 
the U.S. with responsibility for it. In Argentina 
more than one million people gathered in Buenos 
Aires while in Mexico City thousands of students 
rallied to protest the coup. 

The parallels between Chile, 1973, and Spain 
1936, were drawn by many. One New York journalist 
pointing to the fact that Spain's General Franco 
received aid from the Nazis and predicting that 
Chile's generals would receive quick endorsement 
and help from the Nixon administration, commented 
"We've come a long way." 

Brazil and Uruguay have already recognized 
the junta . 
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Of course, there are some, like the New 
York Times , who have taken the opportunity pre- 
sented by the coup to criticize Allende' s ex- 
periment once again. The Times editorial on 
Chile accused Allende of refusing to compromise. 

However, the Manchester Guardian pointed out, 
"The forces had no excuse for this drastic action. 
President Allende was not the first Chilean pres- 
ident to be elected on a minority vote — 367.. 
Furthermore he increased his support to 437. in 
March's Parliamentary elections. Hundreds of 
thousands were out in the streets to celebrate 
the third anniversary of hiseelection earlier 
this month. Dr. Allende was still looking for 
a way out, notbbly compromise with the Christian 
Democrat opposition party which controls Congress. 

It is easy to claim that Allende should have 
been more moderate in his exercise of power. But 
in fact he did no more than try to fulfill the 
program on which he was elected. For the first 
two years he did indeed make sweeping structural 
changes in the country's economy — as ( he had 
promised to." 

* * * 

Now<j on September 13, three days after the 
coup, news from Chile is still scattered and 
mostly from junta sources. However, in addition 
to the continued reports of fighting in Santiago 
there comes the hint of what is to come. 

According to reports in Reuters, General 
Prats, who was Commander of the Chilean Armed 
Forces until August, and who was Allende' s most 
ardent supporter in the military, is leading a 
division of infantry, as well as columns of armed 
workers, from Concepcion to Santiago. That dis- 
tance is about 200 miles. As yet it is not known 
if Prats and his army have met with any resistance, 
or what resistance they will meet in Santiago. 

But, one thing is clear: in Chile, it's not over 

y et * -30- 

FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) — David Eisenhhwer 
has been accepted at Washington's prestigious 
George Washington Law School" 1 under curious circum- 
stances. 

The school had 6000 applicants for 400 openings 
Yet David won entrance even though he applied three 
months late, and he hadn't even taken the entrance 
exam until this summer. He is now in this fall's 
freshman class. 

David told columnist Jack Anderson that he 
had to mefet high standards to be admitted, although 
he would not reveal what his test scores were. 

He acknowledged, however, that "a friend of the 
family" helped him in his efforts. 

Annassociate dean at the school told Anderson 
that the Eiqenhower case was certainly unusual but 
did not constitute a special privilege in his 
opinion. 30 

PLEASE PAY YOUR SEPTEMBER BILLS. AND PAY THOSE 
BACK BILLS. WE NEED THE MONEY. PLEASE HELP. 
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ARMAGH, NORTHERN IRELAND; 

"A LOT OF HEAT FOR A SMALL COUNTRY TOWN" 

by David Helvarg 
LIBERATION News Service 

ARMAGH, Northern Ireland (LNS)--Six IRA men from 
Derry were in Armagh in April for the funeral of 
Tony Hughes, a member of the Official IRA shot from 
ambush by British Paratroopers. After the funeral 
they decided to lunch in a small country-western 
type restaurant just off the town mall. 

As they walked in the door, they noticed about 
a dozen British Special Branch men and police crowd- 
ed around the room. They decided to skip lunch at 
that point and beat a hasty retreat back to Ogle 
Street, a Republican stronghold four blocks away. 

When they Arrived, they found a number of the 
local people standing about, laughing over their 
poor choice of eateries. They were incredulous. 

"How's anything ever get done here?" one of them 
asked, "it's such a small place, everyone knows what 
everybody else is doing." 

In fact a lot has been done in and to Armagh 
since the present troubles in Northern Ireland began 
in 1968. Nine,deaths, 12 major explosions, 3 massive 
riots and dozens of lesser disturbances; 30 towns - . 3 
people interned on August 9th, 1971 and a dozen Cath- 
olic families burned out of their homes in the Union- 
ist (pro-British) housing projects of Orange field 
and Barracks HilY. A lot of heat for a small coun- 
try town of 12,000 . 

Still, over half the people of Northern Ireland 
live in towns and villages the size of Armagh or 
smaller. They live and experience all the problems 
of Ulster in microcosm. 

A 50 year old Catholic man who] has spent the 
whole of his life in Armagh tried to explain: "The 

problems here are the same you heard of in Belfast 
and Derry. Of course it's a farm town and there 
was never enough work. It's only recently that L '• 
they've started bringing things like this American 
cheese processing factory into the area, sort of to 
try and buy us off with jobs now that we're causing 
all this trouble. 

i'But before, if you were Catholic and you want- 
ed to work, you'd just have to emigrate. That was 
part of the Unionist plan. 

"We're 60% of the town's population," he con- 
tinued, "yet for years we had 13 unionist council- 
men and only 7 independents . That was because of 
the gerrymander and the fact that you had to own 
property if you wanted to vote. 

J'My brother went to the States 7 years ago," 
he said finally. "It changed him a lot. He was a 
very broad-minded and republican when he left. Then 
he came back to visit just after internment and he's 
smoking cigars and sounding like some bigoted yank, 
talking about the niggers this and the niggers that 
and I told him: 'Listen, we're the niggers here '. '" 

Armagh had it's first civil rights demonstra- 
tion t November 30, 1968. Five thousand local people 
mobilized in the Drumarge housing project and pre- 
pared for a legal march into the town center. They 
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were refused entry by the police, the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary (RUC), becausellan Paisley--Ulster's 
amalgam of George Wallace and Billy Graham--and a 
handful of his supporters had taken over the town 
center in order to "Defend Ulster from papish rebels 
and communists". The crowd dispersed. 

Sectarian violence and British repression erup- 
ted in Derry on August 12, 1969. On the evening 
of August 14, several hundred meinbers of the Armagh 
Civil Rights Association met in Armagh city hall to 
plan ways of supporting the people behind the bar- 
ricades of Derry. Paddy Houlahan, a civil rights 
activist at the time described the scene: 

"We hadn't really decided on anything definite 
yet, except to hold a rally the following afternoon. 
But as we left the building we were confronted by 
a crowd made up of Orfcngemen [pro- British Protest- 
ants], police and B-Specials [Ulster's state troop- 
ers]. Stones and bottles started getting thrown. 

The RUC charged but were driven back by a half 
dozen molotovs . We were retreating down Cathedral 
Street when the B-Special's opened fire. John Gal - 
lager was hit three times in the chest. He was the 
first person to die in the troubles." 

Despite four years of war, the physical ap- 
pearance of Armagh has not greatly changed. Its 
narrow cobbled streets and stone cathedrals still 
remind you that this was the town where Celtic kings 
sat 1,000 years before the Anglo-Norman invasions. 

It was here that St. Patrick built his church 
in 425 AJD. At the bottom of the old town is Ar- 
magh prison, a 19th century construction where the 
women internees are kept. Beyond this is the ring 
road, encircling the town like a four-lane twentieth 
century moat. And out beyond the ring road, squeezed 
up against the countryside like an army camp is 
Drumarge . 

Build in the early 1960 's, the Drumarge housing 
project is probably the toughest of the town's re- 
sistance areas. Its blocks of red brick multi-fam- 
ily dwellings house over 1Q00. people. The Irish 
tricolor is painted across the only acdess road in- 
to the project--fair warning to all British patrols. 

The British army has lost three men in Drumarge. 
One was killed in a bobbyfe trapped derelict house. 

Two others died when their iandrovers overturned af- 
ter being stoned by local youths. When a British 
patrol is sighted, the women raise the alarm by 
blowing tin whistles and banging garbage can lids. 

The younger kids go into the street then, and if 
somebody has just been beaten or arrested by the 
army the bricks and toilk bottles beging to fly. 

Since the RUC stopped petroling in 1969, neigh- 
borhood justice has been administered in a rough but 
popular fashion by the local IRA. People leave their 
front doors unlocked so that IRA members on the run 
can drop in for a bit of tea or perhaps to take a 
shortcut through the back door and over the backyard 
wall. Given this situation, petty thievery can have 
a very bad effect on community morale. 

Last year three men, after having received sev- 
eral warnings, were caught stealing from people's 
homes. They were tied to a rail, doused with cold 
water and give 48 hours to leave the country. They 
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left. In another instance a man, claiming to be a 
member of the IRA, carried off a string of armed 
robberies, and was shot in the thigh. 

In January 4973, the army launched an airborne 
search operation of the Drumarge and Dalton Road 
areas of the town. Incidents of army harrasment 
climbed sharply in February with a number of beat- 
ings,, searches and raids. This led to extended 
rioting on February 25. 

The IRA responded in March toi continued har- 
assment by launching several armed attacks against 
the army. 

In the early evening of Saturday April 7, a 
British patrol came under fire. British paratroop- 
ers (responsible for the Bloody Sunday Derry shoot- 
ings in which 13 civilians died on ilanuary 31, 1971) 
decided to even the score rby- setting -up an' atobu’sh £ 
for some local republicans. 

At 11:30 that night Jake McGerrigan and John i.i," 
Nixon were walking across a field above Windmill 
Avenue when several shots rang out. Jake was mort- 
ally Wounded and John hit in the stomach, When 
Jake's body was released from the hospital, it was 
met by his friends. They covered his coffin with 
the tricolor flag of the Irish Republic and a black 
beret. 

Ten thousand people lined the route of march 
on the day he was taken to lie in state at St. Pat- 
ricks. He was buried on his 18th birthday. Thirty- 
six hours after the initial shooting, 20 year old 
IRA command quartermaster Tony Hughes was khot dead 
while transporting weapons for retaliatpry action. 

A week after the funerals ca car bomb exploded in- 
side the British Armagh barracks, wounding several 
soldiers and causing extensive damage . 

> 

John Nixon is slightly b ui It,:: fast' talking- aQ.d 
of a working class background. He wears his hair 
long, his jeans pegged and carries a bullet in his 
stomaph from that night they killed his best friend. 
He's hot a"leader"and he has no sophisticated anal- 
ysis pf British Imperialism. But he feels that it's 
enough to fight the British for a united Ireland 
and fbr the kind of society where they don't try 
to ma|(e you feel ashamed about being working class 
and ajjout being Irish. 

i 

The British are bringing arms charges against 
John in order to clear themselves in the shooting 
of Jake McGerrigan. A number of them have told 
him that he may be joining Jake soon. His response: 
"The jnore they press me the harder !l'll fight the 
bastards. They can't scare me anymore." 

-30- 

**************************************************** 

Down in West Virginia you can see them roll 
Down that narrow valley loaded down with coal 
It's the Strip Mine Special, a hundredWaiccarsilong, 
And that train keeps moving, but the people are gone. 

--from Hillbilly Women by Kathy Kahn, 
interviews with mountain women in 
Southern Appalachia, published by 
Doubleday. 
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NEW JOURNAL ON SOUTH AVAILABLE : 

FOCUS ON CORPORATE AND MILITARY ACTIVITY 

NEW YORK (LNS)-The South, with only 26% of the 
nation's population, rreceived 38% of the Defense 
Department's procurement budget for fiscal 1971 
and housed 40% of America's state-side military 
personnel. 

This and much more information about the South 
and the Military, the South and the Energy Crisis, 
the South and Watergate, theSouth and Land Develop- 
ment. . . is found in a new joimal entitled South- 
ern Exposure . 

Published four times a year by the Institute 
for Southern Studies, the journal is, in the words 
of its staff, "about the South for Southerners and 
non -Southerners alike, about therregion's problems 
and possibilities, its uniqueness and national 
importance ." 

Founded in 1970, the Institute for Southern 
Studies is a radical research organization staffed 
by people who were active in the Southern struggles 
of the sixties. The groups three main areas of 
concern are corporate power. Southern militarism 
and Southern history. Southern Exposure is their 
newest prophet. — 

The first issue, published last spring, con- 
centrates on the military in theSouth and includes: 
ant article: r b^i<Juliafi’oBdndndnd)Leah'i Wise entitled 
Violence and Genocide-the American Way of Expansion" 
an interview with’ black community organizer and 
draft resister Walter Collins; and a plan, proposed 
by Derek Shearer for converting military facilities 
into publicly-owned economic cooperatives. 

Also included are state by state profiles of 
Defense Department contracts in the South--who has 
them and where. 

The summer/ fall issue offers more variety- -fer 
instance VThe Sunshine Syndicate Behind Watergate" 
by Kirkpatrick Sale and 1 '"The Split/Level Energy 
Crisis" by James Ridgeway, as well as a special 
"Report from Appalachia." 

The as-yeteto-be published third issue ofrthe 
journal will focus on the struggles of Southerners 
in the 1930 ' s and 1940k based largely on interviews. 
Every issue includes book reviews, comprehensive 
lists of groups and resources and beautiful graphics 
all together a good journal for your own infor-'; 
mation and to share withothers in schools and organ- 
izing projects. 

A subscription to Southern Exposure costs $8 
a year --$2 an issue. Bulk rates: 10 to 25 copies, 

$1.75 an issue; over 25 cbpies, $1.50 an issue. To 
subscribe, write to Southern Exposure, PO Box 230, 
Chapel Hill, NC, 27514. For more information about 
the Institute for Southern Studies itself, write to 
them at 88 Walton St, NW, Atlanta, Ga„, 30303. 
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You give me your old dresses that you never worked 

to earn 

And you think that if it weren't for you I'd have no 

place to turn 

Jut . t h ©—thing . that_keeps me going-through the hard— 

! , 1 -' / 'times that we ''rein*: 

Is the price that comes from knowing who I am and 
■ .. where I've been „ 


CORONER'S INQUEST SEES MILITARY ROLE IN POW SUICIDE 
FOUR ANTI-WAR POWs STILL FACE CHARGES. 

LIBERATION News Service 

Editor: 

We would like to congratulate Colonel Guy and 
his friends in the pentagon and the White House. It 
wasn't enough to turn Vietnam into a wasteland . 

They weren't satisfied with the deaths of hundreds 
of thousands of Vietnamese and Americans. Bow they 
want to continue to prosecute former POWs. One of 
these men, Sgt. Abel f Larry) Kavanaugh, recently 
committed suicide. We sure hope Colonel Guy and 
his buddies are proud of themselves. And we want 
to remind them that they are making a lot of enlist- 
ed men wonder who the real enemy is, 

36 members of the 5 14th Main- 
tenance Co . , Ft . Knox , Ky . 

— from the San Francisco Chronicle, 
August 6, 1973. 

DENVER, Colo. (LNS) -- Over two months after 
he took his own life, the jury at a coroners inquest 
ruled on September 10 that former Marine Sgt. Larry 
Kavanaugh's death was a suicide. Kavanaugh, one of 
the eight POWs charged with aiding the enemy while 
imprisoned in North Vietnam, took a .25 caliber pis- 
tol and shot himself in the head June 28. 

After hearing witnesses, including Dr. James 
Selkin, who performed a unique posthumous psychiatr- 
ic investigation, the jury found that "upon his re- 
lease, he was unable to cope with the pressures of 
life at that particular time, such as the receipjitof 
the specifications of charges brought by the mili- 
tary, and readjustment to existing conditions," 

St&adra Kavanaugh put it more strongly the day 
after her husband's death, "I am sure that Colonel 
Guy and the Pentagon purposely dragged out the in- 
vestigation which increased his about the out- 

come J' 

"This suicide could have been avoided if the 
military had properly diagnosed Kavanaugh's extreme 
anxiety over Guy's charges," commented Mark Amster- 
dam, Larry's lawyer. 

kavanaugh and sevejruothers had been charged at 
the end of May by Colonel Theodore Guy with disres- 
pect to an officer, disobedience of a lawful order 
to stop collaborating with the enemy, communicating 
with pie enemy, conspiracy to undermine the morale 
and' loyalty of fellow prisoners, and urging insub- 
ordination and disloyalty. 

Six days aftejr his death the Marines and the 
Army ft ad dismissed the charges against Larry and the 
seven other men -- Robert Chenoweth, James Daly, 

King Aayford, 3!ohn Young, Alphonso Riate, Frederick 
Elberf and Michael Branch. However, by the middle 
of July, another officer. Air Force Major Edward 
Leonard, Jf. was pressing the same charges against 
the seven remaining men. In addition was the charge 
of mutiny, which is defined as a joint effort to de- 
ny military authority. 

According to military law, in order to have 
mutiny an officer has to confront the people person- 
ally and give them an order which they refuse. 
Frederick Elbert said that while he was with otfaeie 
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men, they never met an officer (since enlistdd 
men and officers were kept separate) until after 
the agreements were signed. At that point Col. 

Guy came by their quarters to instruct them how 
to wear their uniforms. 

"We were also advised not to talk to repor- 
ters," said Robert Chenoweth, "but if somehow 
we did say something to reporters, not to say 
anything about government policy or anything like 
that. They all said use your discretion and ever- 
ybody knew what that meant." 

' Maj . Leonard however claims that in August 
1971, he passed several of the eight (who were 
derogatorally known as "The Peace Committee") 
on their way to kitchen duty. Leonard, who was 
hoping to set up a situation where he could "get" 
the men, supposedly shouted to them to stop co- 
operating and stop collaborating with "the enemy." 

According to Leonard, Kavanaugh replied, 

"Weill do what we want" and another of the men 
answered, "Fuck you Captain Leonard." Leonard 
also said that another POW had told him that he 
had overheard some of the eight remark, "he 
told us to stop collaborating with the enemy. 

Who's the enemy?" 

'ffiou know',' said Chenoweth, "the officers 
have bebn subjected to the military mentality for 
a long time, and if there's such a thing as brain- 
washing, the military does the best job. They 
alsq put their personal interests above everything 
else. They get a position in themmilitary, it's 
an easy way to go in life and nobody wants to 
tfrrow that away." 

The eight members of the "peace committee" 
had quite different experiences since they were 
all enlisted men. All of them were captured in 
the South and were marched up North by the NLF, 
dodging bombs and heavy combat . 

"Until we got to the first camp," remembered 
John Young, '.*We didn't see a village intact, they 
were all destroyed. I sat down and put mysiif 
in the middle and asked myself: Is this right or 

wrong? Is it right to destroy villages? Is it 
right to kill people en masse? After a while it 
got to me." 

Most of the POWs who were officers, on the other 
hand, were pilots who were shot down over the 
North. 'A pilot flies around and dfops bombs," 
said John. "He doesn't ever see the war, he's 
not watching people get blown away, he doesn't 
even know what's happening." 

So after being in captivity for a few years, 
and talking about the war with other POWs, the 
eight (as well as most of the other POWs) began 
making statements, "I decided it was necessary 
for me to try to communicate with the people in 
the States by signing statements and making radio 
broadcasts because I thought there were a lot of 
people who were anti-war but who didn't understand 
the Vietnamese side," said Bob Chenoweth. "I did 
it not only to show that I felt they were doing 
the right thing by demonstrating against the war 
but also with the idea of hopefully being able to 
tell them something more than what they knew." 
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"There were not too many POWs whoddldn ' t write 
statements," said Fred Elbert. "It's just the few 
people they knew believed it that they decided to 
prosecute. It's just another form of harassment," 

The military admitted after the first set of 
charges were dropped that they only did a "cursory 
investigation." "We gained one thing," said Capt. 
James DiBemardo, a stong supporter of Colonel Guy 
after the initial charges were dropped. "These men 
will be marked for the rest of their lives. We 
didntt want to see them go to jail but wanted to 
show them up for what they were." 

So now they are trying to get the "peace com- 
mittee" again. However, between the time the first 
set of charges were dismissed and the second filed,' 
Chenoweth, Rayford and Branch had been discharged 
from the Army. The records of Young and Daly had 
been "flagged" by the Army, meaning that they can't 
be discharged until the charges are disposed of. 

The Marine Corps has no flagging procedure so Riate 
and Elbert supposedly can be discharged but Elbert 
is already on his second imposed 30-day leave after 
his original 90-day convalescent leave. He's still- 
waiting for medical board reports (an evaluation 
about whether he is in good enough health to be dis- 
charged) to come back from Washington. 

"I believe if they do go through'Cwifch it, if 
it does wind up in court," siid Fred Elbert, "they 
wouldn't find any of us guilty." 

Whether they will actually come to trial on the 
new charges remains in question. A trial of anti- 
war POWs would certainly "break the mold" about Nix- 
on's pet POWs, as Mark Amsterdam put it. They would 
be able to use the trial as a forum for a view of 
POW prison camp life and the war itself that never 
appeared in the media which ate up the Nixon-created 
image of the POWs. 

-30- ' 

PRESENTING: THE POOR, FOR YOUR FUN & RELAXATION 

■ i • ‘ 

PJO DE JANEIRO, Brazil (LNS)--A Brazilian tour- 
ist agency is making an effort to transform misery 
itself into a consumer item. 

The tourist agency, AGAXTUR, recently published 
a brochure for international tourists and rich 
Brazilians, promising its clients "something 
different: the poor'.. of the AmazottuYe 

flie ad went on to proclaim: "During this trip, 

we'will be able to witness something different: 
scenes that are a mixture of courage, drama and 
necessity." The agency makes it easy for tourists 
to enjoy t}ie Amazon region, providing them with 
boat passage, and even with plastic bags to protect 
presents that the might want to throw to the people 
in the small villages along the shore. 

’’Such is the anxiety of the population of the 
riverbanks when the ship passes by. It is then when 
t|iey can get some things like dresses, shoes, can- 
dles, 1 matches, buttons, medicines, food, etc. Iii 
the fight for grabbing the objects thrown from the s', 
ship, generally in plastic bags, they risk their 
lives by confronting with their fragile boats the 
current and the waves produced by the ship.: 
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'These peple belong to a community very 
attached to their native place," the ad asserts, 
"without knowing anything, under the circumstances, 
about the luxury, the comfort and the facilities 
of the big metropilitan centers. For this reason, 
AGAXTUR counts on the support of people like you." 

- — 30— 
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AMERICAN ARMS SALES ABROAD: 

PENTAGON FOCUSES ON THIRD WORLD 

By Michael Klare 

(Editor's note: This article was translated 
from AFRIQUE ASIE i a radical French magazine , Mi- 
chael Klare works for North American Congress on 
Latin America and is the author of War Without 
Fndj, American Flawing for the Next Vietnams , ) 

On February 21, 1973, the commercial depart- 
ment of the Pentagon announced triumphantly that 
it had just concluded the biggest sale of arms in 
history, a $2.$bf>illion deal with the Shah of Iran 
involving planes, helicopters and missiles. 

The spokesman for the Defense Department re- 
marked that the enotanous arms sales to Iran would, 
on the one hand, reduce considerably the enormous 
deficit of the U.S. balance of payments, and , on 
the other, make Iran a "stable zone" in a region 
rich in oil. 

Others also had reasons to rejoice. The deal 
ma|ie with Iran would al&ow some airplane factories 
threatened with closing by the end of the Vietnam 
war, to continue functioning. 

The sale to the Shah, although spectacular in 
itself, is not an isolated case. It only confirms 
what many military observers have been repeating 
for quite some time: that the U.S. government is 

accelerating its arms sales to the Third World, 

And those arms are more and more sophisticated. 

The armies of Third World countries consti- 
tute greatly expanding markets these days. Mili- 
tary spendings of the developing nations increase 
at a rate of 9% annually, a rate twice as high as 
that of the industrialized West, and also twice as 
high as the rate of economic growth of the develop- 
ing countries themselves. 

A study of world national defense spending 
indicates that Third World expenditure for military 
materials increased from $3.3 billion in 1968 to 
around $5.5 billion in!1972; an increase of 67% in 
five years. And since the majority of these countries 
want to buy more complex and sophisticated arms, 
production of this material is concentrated in a 
handful of industrially advanced nations. 

Between 1950 and 1969, four countries -- the 
U.S., the Soviet Union, Great Britain and France -- 
produced 87% of the most important arms bought by 
the developing countries. The U.S. , the biggest 
exporter of arms, has tried to encourage and exploit 
4,he increasing appetite of the Third World for ad- 
vanced arms, by preparing an aggressive and well- 
organized sales campaign. 

The Pentagon's effort to sell arms, known by 
the namecof , the ..Foreign Mill tary Salas Pynayain ( FMS j 
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was originally developed at the beginning of the 
cold wax as an addition to the aid system of the 
Military Assistance Prbgram (MAP). Both programs 
were meant to reinforce the defense of the "free 
world" agaihst possible Soviet invasion. 

Since this effort was based on the idea of 
"containment," most U.S. -supplied arms to allies 
in Europe and Asia were free. 

When President Kennedy took office in 1961, 
the goals of the FMS were changed completely. Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert McNamara noticed that sta- 
tioning American troops abroad, as well as the dev- 
eloping war in Southeast Asia, would contribute to 
an ever-increasing balance of payments deficit. In 
order to compensate for the increasing military 
spending of the U.S. abroad, he endeavored to per- 
suade the allies from Western Europe and Asia to 
buy big quantities of arms from the U.S. 

At the same time, congress was becoming more 
and more dissatisfied with paying the military ex- 
penses of less prosperous allies. McNamara estab- 
lished a complicated plan of credits and loans that 
enabled the poor countries to borrow funds at 
temptingly low rates of interest in order to buy 
American arms. 

Under McNamara, the sales campaign of the Pen- 
tagon was oriented above all towards tpe industri- 
alized countries of Western Europe as well as Japan 
Canada and Australia. (From 196? to 1968, the FMS 
sales to these countries reached $10.5 billion 
while; those directed towards Third World countries 
amounted only to $1.1 billion.) 

But during the 1960s the market for American 
military equipment in the developed nations started 
to shrink and Several European nations -- as well 
as Japan later on -- enlarged their own armament 
industries. American sales to the industrialized 
nations reached $1.6 billion in 1966 and dropped 
after that to an average of $900 million during 
the next five yeafs. 

In order to compensate for declining dales 
abroad, the Pentagon began to encourage substantial 
purchases of aims by nations of the Third World who 
depended on American economic and military aid. 
Since then the most favored nations have no longer 
received their arms free from the U.S., and conse- 
quently they have increased the taxation of their 
own citizens substantially in qpder to pay. for the 
military equipment that Washington had persuaded 
them to buy. 

The result of this "vigorous" campaign was an 
1000% increase of FMS sales to the developing 
countries from $96 million in 1065 to $1 billion 
in 1971. ' 

Arms sales to the Third World became one of 
the most prominent features of Nixon's military 
pblicy. Under pressure from public opinion and a 
Congress finally weary of the war, the administra- 
tion was forced to withdraw American troops from 
Southeast Asia and to reduce defense spending. 

In order to continue the protection of Ameri- 
can interests abroad, Nixon has forced his clients 
to provide troops for operations previously con- 
ducted by the U.S. (the Thai troops, for example, 
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in Laos) and to buy enormous quantities of Amer- 
ican arms. 

The strategy of the administration was an- 
nounced deafly in 19 70 by then Under Secretary 
of Defense David Packard, who declardd; 

"I think that the greatest hope of reducing 
our engagements and expenses abroad lies in the 
in Cfeasiftg ^participation of our allies or friendly 
nations in their own defense. In order to help 
this hope become realized, we must continue, if 
necessary, to give them or sell them the means to 
fulfill 1 such a difficult!. task. That is why, in 
the interest of maintaining an adequate defense 
system, at a lower expense, a greater utilization 
of credits and extended military aid seems to be the 
most appropriate solution in the immediate future." 

Nixon approved in 1973 thev, ’Widest FMS pro- 
gram in American history. He proposed to grant 
$527 million in credits and loans to aid the pur- 
chase of arms totalling $2.8 billion, a 900% in- _ 
crease over the average of $300 million per year 
before 1961, and three times the average rate of 
sales during the '60s. 

Those who benefited the most from this ex- 
plosion of sales are the producers of war planes, 
freight planes, light planes and helicopters -- 
Lockheed, McDonnell- Douglas , Northrop, Hughes Air- 
craft, Bell Helicopter, and Beech Aircraft. 

In this effort to encourage the sale of Amer- 
ican arms to the Third World, the Pentagon invited 
thousands of military men from those regions every 
year to specialized schools in the U.S. or in the 
Panama Canal Zone. Between 1950 and 1970, 319,000 
officers or recruits from abroad were trained either 
in the U.S. or in American bases abroad. A great 
majority of these men came from Third World coun- 
tries: 54,000 from Latin Americaijl44, 000 from 

Southeast Asia and 50,000 from the Middle East. 

This program was said to be conceived to im- 
prove the defense capacities of the developing 
countries. But the real purpose, although never 
open iygadmit ted, was to familiarize these people 
with American arms. In supporting this program, 
the Pentagon officials calculated that when these 
"students" went back to therrccountries , they 
would ask for the American equipment to which they 
had become accustomed during their training. 
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JUDGE GETS TOO HOT 

LOS ANGELES, Cal. (LNS) -- Judge Oliver Feifer 
of Santa Monica Municipal Court became angry on 
August 30 when two maintenance man showed up in 
his courtroom to raise the air conditioning setting 
in line with a county order to conserve energy. 

The two workmen refused to turn the air condi- 
tioning back down so Judge Feifer ordered them ar- 
rested for "contempt of court." 

They were held in jail for forty- five minutes 
while other workers were called in to lower the*' 
thermostat again to the temperature that the 
judge liked. 

-30- 
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(See graphics section for photos to go with this 
story. ) 

"NEW MEXICO IS TRULY LEVI'S COUNTRY:" 

PANTSMAKER LURED TO SOUTHWEST BY PROMISE 
OF CHEAP LABOR 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The following article is taken 
from a story which first appeared in Seer's Catalog . 
Albuquerque's alternative newspaper.) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. (LNS)--May 25 is Levi Strauss 
Day in New Mexico. Governor Bruce King proclaimed 
the day this past spring at a luncheon for local 
businessmen honoring the 100th anniversary of the 
company. The luncheon was hosted by the Albuquerque 
Industrial Development Service (AIDS) and similar 
organizations in Hobbes, Roswell, and Clovis, N.M. , 
all of which have Levi plants. 

Levi Strauss & Co., the largest pantsmaker in 
the world with 1972 sales of $504 million and profits 
of $25 million, is also the largest manufacturer in 
New Mexico. The company employs 1500 people in five 
plants --mostly non-union--in the state and is now 
thinking of expanding to other areas of the state, 
possibly to Gallup or outside the Jicarilla Apache 
Reservation. 

In appreciation for their "respect for the land 
and people of New Mexico," Luis Saavedra, chairman 
of the Albuquerque City Commission, presented Levi 
president Robert Haas with the official key to the 
city. The mayor of Roswell enthusiastically told him 
how "we all love Levi Strauss" and how the "entire 
state progresses together with Levi." 

Governor King invited Haas to come to the King 
Brothers Ranch where "we can all wear LeVis together,' 
and ended his speech by declaring that "New Mexico 
is truly Levi's Country." 

In his speech before the group, Haas said that 
Levi was happy with its stay in New Mexico but he 
cautioned that their success depended on the hard 
work of its employees, "our most important asset... 
Hats off to our employees I" 

At the appropriate time in the program the Levi 
Strauss workers rose to take a bow. Amidst all the 
businessmen, about ten women stood up, all of them 
wearing purple corsages given to them by AIDS. These 
women, some of whom had been with Levi since it first 
came to Albuquerque in 1966, were all machine oper- 
ators. The various plant supervisors (all men) in- 
troduced each of then and the group gave a nice round 
of applause "for being such fine, fine workers." 

The luncheon was over. Haas left for his next 
meeting, the bankers went back Ito their banks, King 
went back to his politics, and the women went back 
to work. 

Work at Levi Strauss begins at $1.60 an hour 
base pay for piecework. Workers are surrounded by 
multi-colored flags, one afeove each worker," , indi- 
cating her efficiency level, her quota and of course 
her pay. Operators are encouraged to increase their 
quotas, sewing 117 zippers an hour instead of 115. 

Each rise in quotas brings slightly more pay. But 


Levi Strauss was the first industry to be 
brought to Albuquerque by AIDS. ( Since then there 
have been many more , for instance, Amity Leather, 
Ampex, Lenkurt, Singer and Farah.) An organization 
of area businessmen, AIDS' goal is that of "creating 
new wealth for Albuquerque and New Mexico by de- 
veloping an ever increasing number of diverse, 
desireable , export manufacturing and export service 
jobs for the area's unemployed , underemployed , 
returning servicemen and up-coming youths." 

AIDS guaranteed Levi a cheap and abundant sup- 
ply of labor, provided a manufacturing plant with 
a low rental arid promised easy financing if the 
company ever wanted to expand its operation in the 
city. In 1970, LeVi did expand to its current "super- 
plant;" 

"More than any Other single factor," says 
H. Lee Galles, a board member of the Bank of New 
Mexico, "it has been the employee ' s efficiency and 
productivity which has convinced Levi Strauss to 
select Albuquerque for this major new facility." 

Galles should have gone on to say that it is c ; 
also the high unemployment rate and the abilityoof 
companies to get away with paying very low wages that 
have been important in attracting new industry. 
Average take-home pay at Levi is about $69 a week. 

In addition the city issued $1.5 million in 
industrial revenue bonds to help Levi buy the land 
for the plant and to help finance the construction 
of the building. The city issues the bonds, the 
local banks buy them up and the company pays the 
bonds off in twenty-five years. 

The advantage for Levi is the low interest-- 
as low as 3%— as well as the convenience of expand- 
ing its operations without having to dig into its 
own pocket. advantage to First National and the 
other banks who buy the bonds is that the bonds 
are tax exempt, letting the banks invest their money 
without having to pay taxes on their profits. 

So New Mexico i£ Levi Strauss country, but it 
is not the company's only country. Other states 
with similar reputations for low wages and non- 
union shops — -Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Texas— also have Levi factories. And outside 
of the U.S. Levi has subsidiaries in Mexico, Phili- 
ppines, Hong Kong, Thailand, and Brazil, (incident- 
ly, Levi's foreign sales have skyrocketed in the 
past few years. In 1966 foreign sales amounted to 
$8 million; in 1972, $131 million.) 

If for some reason Levi's source of cheap 
labor worldwide begins to dry up, the company has 
its bases covered. According to a recent Business 
Week article, the company has announced plans for 
automation and preifiotss that the innovations will, 
by 1978, increase productivity by 507.. 

One new machine, for instance, will eliminate 
three workers who formerly had to number fabric 
manually. The $4,500 shade markers, as they are 
called, don't Uneed any workers to operate them 
and should pay for itself in two months," says 
Robert M. Zoot, head of Levi's R & D (research 
and development) division. 

SEE NEXT PAGE FOR BOX TO GO WITH THIS STORY—— 


wages drop again to the minimum wage when a worker 
fails to maintain the frantic pace and drops behind 
her quota. 
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APPA1ACHIA IS LEVI COUNTRY TOO 


For ten long years we've worked in here since Levi's 
come to town, 

Production keeps on going up, our wages stay low down. 
Let the bosses flash their Yankee smiles and make 
their hillbilly jokes, 

We're walking out at one o'clock, four: hundred 
angry folks. 

it i< * 

People in Blue Ridge, Georgia are well acquaint- 
ed with Levi Strauss. In 1966 workers at the Levi 
pl&nt in the small Blue Ridge Mountain community, an- 
gered at the failure of the company and their union 
(The International Ladies Garment Workers Union — 
ILGWU) to honor seniority rights, walked out en masse. 
For fourteen months the strikers, mostly women, stay- 
ed on the picket lines, supported by the earnings of 
other strikers who went to work at neighboring tex- 
tile mills. 

"One year the company gave a dinner for the 
employees," explained Brenda Mull, one of the strikers. 
"During this the employees sat and listened to re- 
cords from the main office in San Francisco praising 
them highly on their quality and quantity. We heard 
how Levi was expanding all over the world. The people, 
knowing this, asked 'Why, then do we not get a small 
raise?' 'Why then must our production be so high?' 

"We also wondered why they couldn't lower pro- 
duction on the more difficult materials to sew. One 
woman remarked: 

I sat there listening to the record of 
praise with my hands cracked and peeling, near- 
ly to the point of bleeding, from handling the 
new stiff material on the old high production 
rate and could have cursed, to think a company 
would brag of such success and could not at 
least be fair about production. It seems to me 
as if Levi just tried to rub it in." 

"We figured if we got a union in there we could 
get production lowered," said Bernice Ratcliff, who 
along with Lorine Miller, describes the events which 
led up to the strike in the book Hillbilly Women 
by Kathy Kahn. But the union was pot a good one. As 
Miller put it, "Everything in that contract said 
'in the opinion of the management.'" _ 


The strike Wascbouchid off when Levi brought 
in new machines and refused to let the old operators 
use them. "The Company was going to 'helf>' us by 
putting in new machines," explained Ratcliff. "Only 
they weren't going to let us run them. They were 
going to hire new girls for the new machines and 
lay some of the older workers off." 

"It looked like waves coming out of the build-] 
ing," Miller said, "waves of women moving out of 
that factory.... Levi's had about five hundred workers 
and when we walked out we left them with about 
sixty people, counting supervisors, office help and] 
all." 

The strike started out with a lot of violence 
and trouble from the town. There was a fight in the 
shopping plaza between two or three anti -union 
people and two or three strikers. Several of us 
went to see what was happening. When warrants were 
served, all the women who weren't involved got them] 
too. When it went to court seven witnesses, inclu- 
ding the sheriff, said they weren't involved. But l 
they were all fined. While we pleaded our case, 
the judge looked out the window," said Mull. 

Finally the time Came for contract renewal be- 
tween ILGWU and Levi. The scab workers, not the 
union women. on the picket line, were allowed to 
vote for or against the union. They voted against 
and the strike was broken. The women knew they had 
lost any chance of support from the union. 

"You know what's true," said Bernice Ratcliff 9 
"if a union is run and run by the people it would 
be a fine thing. But it's money; if the union gets 
a little money to go along with management, then 
the leaders will accept that money and then you and 
me are left holding the bag. And that's what the 
ILGWU did to us." 

—30— 

(Thanks to Hillbilly Women and Blue Ridge, The 
History of Our Struggle Against Levi-Strauss by 
Brenda Mull and published by the New England Free 
Press. ) 
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NEW NARMIC LEAFLET : 

"AMERICAN AID TO SOUTH VIETNAM" 

PHILADELPHIA (LNS)'— Through Food For Peace and 
the Commercial Import Program, the United States 
channeled more than $194 million ipto Saigon's 1973 
military budget. A new leaflet prepared by the 
National Action/Research on the Military Industrial 
Complex (NARMIC), a project of the American Friends 
Service Committee, explains just how this came about. 
It explains, in fact, how more than $1.6 billion 
of the $2 billion worth of direct American aid to 
Saigon this year, was funneled into South Vietnam's 
military and pdl ice' budget. • 

Through Food for Peace, for example, the U.S. 


Department of Agriculture bought $176 million 
worth of American rice, and shipped it to South 
Vietnamese importers who paid the Saigon govern- 
ment for the rice with piasters. This money was 
deposited in a government bank account and spent 
exclusively for military purposes. 

For copies of the leaflet, write to Indo- 
china Program, AFSC, 112 South 16th Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 19102. Bulk rates are available® 
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ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS— 

PLEASE KEEP IN TOUCH WITH US, WE LIKE TO KNOW 

WHAT YOU'RE DOING 
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[See graphics for "obscene" cover] 

D.C. ALTERNATIVE PAPER FILES COURT 
SUIT TO BLOCK POST OFFICE HARASSMENT 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)- -Colonial Times , Inc. , 
publisher of the Daily Rag , an alternative news- 
paper in Washington, D.C., filed a class action 
suit against the United States Post Office in late 
August. The suit, filed in U.S. District Court, 
is a result of the Post Office's attempt to censor 
the December 8th, 1972 issue of the Rag . 

On the cover of that issue the Rag carried a 
cartoon depicting a woman wearing a button with 
the inscription "Fuck the Food Tax." This is a 
reference to the 6 percent food tax in Washington 
which, since food is something everyone must buy, 
hits poor people the hardest because it takes a 
higher proportion of their income. 

Responding to a single complaint from a postal 
employee, the Washington, D.C. Postal Inspector, 
Jason Souder, initiated an investigation. As a 
result, a number of Rag subscribers were approached 
and informed by the Post Office ihvestigators that 
the paper was obscene and were strongly advised to 
refuse delivery of the paper. 

Although no subscriber refused delivery of mit 
their issue, the suit points out that the Postal 
Inspectors informed the Rag's subscribers "in a 
manner calculated to intimidate and coerce theifa, 
that their intentional receipt of plaintiff's news- 
paper might lead to criminal prosecutions." 

The suit also charges that the actions of the 
Post fffice "have subjected plaintiff's and plain- 
tiff's subscribers to acts of intimidation, false 
censorship, malicious threats and business inter- 
ruption..." All those who either receive or dis- 
tribute publications via the mails will be affected 
by the suit. 

pie case is expected to have important ramifi- 
cations on the legal question concerning obscenity 
and tjie mail. The suit asks specifically that the 
Post Office be prohibited from contacting subscri- 
bers of publications about the mailability of any 
publications and that they be restrained from com- 
menting on the mailability of any publications be- 
fore a full investigation has been made. The suit 
also requests that the Post Office be prohibited 
from "inviting" complaints froni subscribers to 
publications. 


WOMAN DENIED RE-ENTRY TO U.S. 

"BECAUSE YOU ARE A LESBIAN" 

NEW YORK, (LNS)--A lesbian activist was ree 
cently refused re-entry to the United States under 
a provision in the Immigration Law that prohibits 
a person who is "psycho-sexually deviated" from 
entering the U.S. 

The woman, who would prefer that her name not 
be used at this time, is a sophomore atnNew York 

College, and has lived in the USSV for a year 
on a student visa. She has been active in lesbian 
and women's groups, 'both at the college and for a 
while in the Gay Activists Alliance .(GAA) . 

This summer, on a weekend trip to Toronto, 
she was asked for her 1-94 (entry form))by a stew- 
ardess, and she was told she would be issued a new 
one. At the end of ? the weekend, as she went through 
Immigration, the Officer asked her for her permit 
of entry. Since she only had her visa he asked for 
identification, but as she was about to give it to him 
the ’grabbed her wallet and began inspedting ID 
cards. He scrutinized each one carefully and fin- 
ally came to one that stated: "Gay Activists Al- 
liance. This is to certify that signature is a 
member in good standing." "There is no way’ we can ad- 

you without theforms ," the officer said. 

As another officer began to issue her a new 

1-94 form, the first officer returned and demanded 
to see the GAA card again. He took hold of the 
card and, taking notes, asked, "Do you believe 
in ttRis' ?" 

"What ! is 'this" 5 ?" she replied. "I believe 
in civil rights..." 

"I'm not talking about civil rights. I'm talk- 
ing about this. DO YOU BELIEVE IN THIS?" 

"Yes." He then went on to ask whether she was 
Pactive" in "this." How long ha.d she been in 'this?' 
She explained that she was no longer a member, she 
had not attended a meeting in some time and in o 
order for someone to be a member they must have 
attended a recent meeting. 

She was not aware that the situation was ser- 
ious until the officer asked her if she wanted a 
hearing, and said that under the immigration laws 
• this ' [the GAA card] would make her "unfit" for 
entry into the US. He gave her two or three days 
to decide whether she wanted a hearing, to be held 
after 30 days. 


Pie suit was filed after Assistant Postmaster 
General William J. Cotter said that "the actions 
of the (post office) personnel involved were prop- 
er in accordance with existing rules and regula- 
tions ..." 

-30- 

(Thanks to the people from the Rag for the info 
in this story. ) 
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Dear Subscribers , 

Have you paid your September bills yet? 

If not, please try to send something to us soon. 

Love, LNS 
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While she was waiting for hef school to send 
her another form, certifying her status as a stu- 
dent, she again went to the Immigration Office 
demanding a definite reason why she could not be 
admitted to the U.S. The same officer told her 
that it was her "active' participation in that or- 
ganization," and stated that under the immigration 
laws "a person who is this way is not admissable; 
he is excludable." Another officer standing by 
volunteered, "Because you are a lesbian." 


me ottxcer told her that if she tried to c 
cross the border into the U.S. at another point 
with the hearing pending, she would be entering 
illegally and be subject to deportation. He said 
that she would have to. be examined by a doctor or 
ysycMatrist f GONT I NUEBaQN d INSIDE aERQNT COVER! ■ ' 
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TOP RIGHT: A view of a Levi Strauss sweat shop 
in the olden days -- things haven't changed 
much since then. See story on page 8. 


TOP LEFT: Lorine Miller* who was involved in a 

14 month strike against Levi Strauss which ended 
in failure with the help of a union sell-out. 

See story on page 8-9, 

CREDIT: HILLBILLY WOMEN/LNS. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: A Levi's ad in France from the magazine 
NOUVEL OBSERVATEUR. Levi's foreign sales have 

sky-rocketed from $8-million in 1966 to $131 BOTTOM LEFT: A graphic from SOUTHERN EXPOSURE, 

million in 1972. See story on page 8. See blurb on page 4. 

CREDIT: SOUTHERN EXPOSURE/LNS. 
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more . . . 





TOP RIGHT CREDIT; THE MILITANT/LNS. 


MIDDLE RIGHT: See blurb on SOUTHERN EXPOSURE on 3 

page* 4. 

CREDIT: SOUTHERN EXPOSURE/ LNS. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: See DAILY RAG obcenity story on page 
10. This is the controversial graphic. 

CREDIT: DAILY RAG/ LNS. 
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the end! 


